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THE ALDINE. 




ites, but like nearly all flowers. There certainly is 
nothing which contributes more to the beauty of a 
home than flowers, and nothing so full of pretty 
fancies. 

" Spake full well in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 
When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars that in earth's firmament do shine." 

— Dene Williams. 



TWO WAYS OF COMING HOME. 

Two handsomer pictures have rarely been given, 
in any connection, than those presented in the pres- 
ent number of The Aldine, from the pencils of dis- 
tinguished French artists, and capable of being 
properly grouped under the above title, as they most 
emphatically belong together. The first, "The Re- 
turn from the Field," is a charming drawing by John 
S. Davis, after Deloflfe (Franqois Alfred), a young 



THE RETURN FROM THE FIELD. - After Deloffe. 

artist and a pupil of Bougereau, who looks upon 
nature with eyes at once keen and loving, and who 
depicts a scene of rural life with the fervor of youth 
combined with the care of middle agef. That much 
of the labor of the field, in France, and indeed over 
the whole European Continent, is done by women, 
nearly all the world knows ; and the group in this 
picture may well be that of a mother, with a younger 
companion, who have done their day's labor faith- 
fully, and are returning, tired and glad to be through 
with the toils of the day, to their home and their 
nightly rest — as no doubt is the patient donkey, 
who has borne his part with equal vigor and patience. 
As for the child— it is only truth to say that the lit- 
tle fellow looks a trifle ill-natured as well as tired 
and sleepy, — and that probably the mother will be 
not a little glad to be at the end of her journey for 
the sake of disposing of the small tyrant. "The 
Young Marauders," by Davis from the pencil of 
Bougereau himself, has been considered, in France, 



one of the gems of the time, bringing a price almost 
fabulous, and materially adding to the reputation of 
that master. Here, the "coming home" is in the 
shape of two young people getting safety over a wall, 
with a basket of fruit which has been "hooked," 
to put it mildly and not say "stolen." Stolen fruit 
is said to be sweet; and probably the "young 
marauders " will not find it lie heavy on the stomach, 
whatever is the fact as to the conscience. Indeed, 
however discouraging the truth may be to those who 
walk the path of life with peculiar care, and however 
conducive it may be to the comfort of those who 
constitute the "Arab" population of the civilized 
world, — stolen fruit does not oppress either stomach 
or conscience very seriously, and the self-indulgent 
seem to have rather the best of it, taking all in all. 
At all events, Bougereau has here given us a marvel- 
ously pretty picture, as has also DelofFe ; and two 
stories of continental life are well told, to the delight 
of all who regard them with the least attention. 
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BURIAL LIGHTS ON THE ADRIATIC. 

It is well known to all travelers, and to those in- 
structed by them, that many of the customs of the 
people of Southern Europe are very different from 
those of the inhabitants of the North, and in many 
instances actually startling. Lights, in connection 
with death and funeral 1 ceremonies, seem to be a 
thing of universal thought and use in Italy— as wit- 
ness the going among the tombs, in the cemeteries, 
on the eve of All Souls, with torches and every ap- 
pliance capable of making a flash of flame. In the 
picture before us, however, one of the more startling 
customs in this connection is idealized most beauti- 
fully. One of the little islands grouped away toward 
the Adriatic, from Venice — beyond the Lido, possi- 
bly — is lying beneath a full moon ; and on a portion 
of its beautiful grounds a strange spectacle is pre- 
sented, in the variety of lights capable of being 
brought into play, and, so to speak, into rivalry 



THE YOUNG MARAUDERS. — After Bougereau. 

with the orb of night. The cloudless full moon is in 
the heavens, making a track of light across the still 
lagune. At the landings flare great cresset torches, 
irradiating, the whole scene, even the ghostly gondo- 
las of black. In front of the chapel and its crucifix, 
these lights and the additional radiance of several 
large candles, fall on the bier and the corpse of a 
young girl lying upon it, with the officiating priests, 
the kneeling nuns, and the mourning friends who 
stand near and at a little distance. But even this is 
not all ; for still another description of light is intro- 
duced, in the illumination of the windows of a palace 
on the opposite shore, where evidently some high 
festival is in progress, making mockery of the silence 
of death and the grief in the foreground. Such vari- 
eties of lights, by the way, seem to be more peculiar 
to Venice than any other portion even of Italy ; for 
we well remember a certain midsummer-night festi- 
val on that very lagune and the Lido, in which the 
full moon, ten thousand lights among the trees and 



gardens of the pleasure resort, some thousands more 
on the gondolas gliding backward and forward over 
the lagune, and all the windows of the city in a blaze 
of illumination, were yet crowned by a few flashes of 
lightning from over the Adriatic, making a very de- 
lirium of different rays and radiances. This really 
most striking picture is the production, of G. Am- 
berger, of Basle, who holds high reputation among 
Germano-Swiss painters, is a medalist of the Basle 
University, and who studied and worked for some 
years among the art schools of Italy — with no little 
profit, to judge from the exquisite specimen at once 
of his taste and talent thus presented. Let no one 
believe that he has done this picture justice without 
long and attentive study : so many and so instruct- 
ive are the details which can not by any possibility 
be caught in a hurried examination, and so certain is 
the pleasure to be found in following out those de- 
tails with the care and fidelity deserved by so inter- 
esting a subject and such conscientious treatment. 



